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with the educational purposes of the College and ip accor 
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‘Center. 
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INTERVIEWER: John Shankland 
DNTERVIEWEE?) «Edward A. Blatt 


ENTERYIEWEE: This is an interview with Mr. Ed Blatt for 
the Joliet Junior College Oral History Project by John 
Sian bana at Fitzgerald s Furniture Store, April 6,' 1976, 


at 2:30 p.m. 


Seen. Kees. Blatt, the first thing that I would 
Tike tO talk to you about today is if you could maybe tell 


me a little about your background, your family life. 


Pee come eecmbemyery glad to. 1 was born in Elwood on 
Pugust the 2eénd, 1902. And I'm very happy to assist John 

in this oral history concerning the little Village of Elwood 
and Jackson Township. I have resided in Elwood for the past 
27 years. Previous to that I lived in Joliet for a period of 
10 years. My parents were Anna Hempill Blatt and Neil N. 
Blatt. My dad came from Denmark and settled in the city of 
Chicago and then to the little village of Elwood. My mother 
was Pennsylvania Dutch and came west in the early days of 


Jackson Township. 
SHANKLAND: Are you an only child? 


BEATT: I had 2 brothers; my mother was married the second 
time, to my father. My half-brother was Nile Hempill who 
lived in Elwood for approximately 15 years, then moved to 


Richmond, Virgina. My older brother lived in Elwood until 
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1918. Then he left and lived in Cinncinati. However, both 
of them now are deceased. I am the last living relative in 
my generation. I am very proud of the little town of Elwood. 
It originally started out as a family farming community, 
great many farms in the area. Elwood, of course, probably 
was used aS a grain-distributing center for the surrounding 


farms. 


SHANKLAND; What type of work did your father carry on for a 


living? 


BUATT: °° My Tather was a’ carpenter by- trade; he and his other 
brother erected many of the old farm buildings and farm homes 
Tretnas’ area. And, Of course, in’ those days a carpenter 

would go to these homes or to the farms, and if they were to 
build a new barn or house, would live at the home until the 
job was completed. A different type of construction was used. 
They would have what was known as barn-raising days. The 

two carpenter boys would build the sides of the barn flat on 
the ground, and then they would have what was known as a barn- 
raising day where all the neighbors would come around and 

come to the farm and they would literally take a hold of the 
Sides and raise them upright and put them in position and 

then work from that point on. I do not remember the barn- 
Hol cipodeincidentss.as, Of course, I Was very, very young at 
that time. Then I attended the Elwood School at the age of 
six. My father decided that he had enough of the carpenter 


work, and he wanted to take things a little bit easy so he 


and his brother started a hardware store. Now, as I recall, 
I was probably 8 to 14 years of age during this time. They 
had the only hardware store in Elwood and serviced a great 


area around the village of Elwood. 


SHANKLAND: How did your father get interested in the hardware 


business? 


Diiwalee Wlist because they needed somebody that could, probably 
deal in nails and tinware, wagons, buggies and farm nachinery 
that was used on the farm at that time and also heating stoves. 
The heating stoves at that time were hard coal heaters. They 
would take your hard coal heaters and at the end of the season 
would bring them into their little hardware store, install 

new isinglass and store, them until next fall, then return 

them to the homes. This went on until the event of the furnace. 
And that did away with the hard coal stoves and the hard coal 
heaters; and, of course, there were a great many cook stoves 
in those days. I remember my own mother using the cook stoves 
‘in our kitchen and on the end of it was a reservoir. There 
was no inside bath facilities. It was all outside utilities, 
and for baths we would heat the water in the reservoirs in 

the cook stoves and then transfer it tnto tubs to take our 


Saturday afternoon--Saturday evening baths. 
SHANKLAND: When did your father open this hardware store? 


Bike » Well, I’m not sure of the date. I would say it was 


probably about 1901 or probably 1895, in that area. 
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SHANKLAND: And it was Blatt Brothers Hardware. .. ? 


BLATT: It was known as Blatt Brothers Hardware. My uncle 
(also one of the three brothers that came together to Elwood) 
decided that he would run a grocery store, and he opened a 
little grocery store in Elwood. And I can remember it as 

just a town of the hardware store, the post office, one tavern 
(in those days they were known as saloons), one little 
rookery (that was the name given to a poo? hall), adhe also 
had a candy shop. And as I can remember Elwood at that time, 
it had nothing but dry, dirt roads. In the summertime the 
roads would be very dusty and very dirty; and if it was a 

real dry summer, the sun would be so hot that we as youngsters 
were always barefoot. We never wore shoes in the summertime. 
And the roads would get so hot that you would just run to keep 


yourself cool. 


SHANKLAND: In this hardware store what were some of the 


cheap products that were sold? 


BLATT: Well---there were buggies, harness, buggy whips, all 
SUerseCteouliding Materials. Natls, tools, all such things that 
were needed to repair farm machinery---also gutters for the 


homes. 


SHANKLAND: And you owned the last single-seat buggy sold 


then by Blatt Brothers Company? 


SBUATiy: @ bihaye in my possesion to this day the last buggy 


that was sold from my dad's hardware store. 


SHANKLAND: O.K., what customers were quite dependent for 
good sales, I mean what customers did you depend on for most 


of your sales? 


BLATT: Practically all the sales were made to farmers and 


home owners in Elwood. 
SHANKLAND: Farmers? 


BLATT: They would buy wagons, they would buy buggies, 
harnesses, and also plows and all types of machinery used 


on farms. 


SHANKLAND: So the hardware store did handle a number of 


good farm products? 


BLATT: They had a number of good farm products, anything 


that was needed on the farm they were able to distribute. 


SHANKLAND: In the production of these goods, what they went 
through in making them, what different methods were used then 


as compared to now? 
BLATT: Now just repeat that again. 


SHANKLAND; I mean in the production of these goods, what 
different methods were used to make them? How did they go 


about making these goods? Compared to how they do today? 


BLATT; Well, of course, that was-- all done by the factories. 


They'd purchase from Barrett Hardware Company, a wholesaler 
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in Joliet,:and then they would resell to the farmers. I 

did forget to mention that in this little village there was 

a blacksmith shop, and that was a very interesting place. 
This ts where the farmers would bring their horses in to be 
shod; and I, as a boy, used a fly-swatter (made from a stick 
ath [Vem otven momnorse ss tail.) | My job was to shoo the 
flies to keep the horse quiet. They also sharpened the plow- 
shares in this little blacksmith shop. Next adjoining the 
blacksmith shop was a wheelwri9ght with a man by the oe of 
Dennis Kirk, who would actually in his own little shop make 


MagGnewoieelsae that is a lost art today. 


SHANKLAND: These things that were made-~--were many of them 


handmade, I mean, or were they factory-produced? 


BLATT: No, they were not handmade except the wagon wheels. 


They were purchased through Barrett's Hardware Company, a 


Joliet distributor 
SHANKLAND: How about your wood products? 


BLATT: Wood products would be handmade. The wagon wheels 
would be made by hand, but any of the metallic pieces were 
purchased, or any of the farm implements were purchased through 
different wholesalers, such as Barrett Hardware and Hibbert- 
Spencer-Barlett of Chicago. Then they would be redistributed 


through our area. 


SHANKLAND; From the sounds of things it seems like you've 


always wanted to follow in your father's footsteps into the 


hardware business. Is this necessarily true? 


BLATT: Not necessarily. I was never too much interested in 
the hardware business as a business, because the town was 

real small, and I didn't think that I wanted to become a 

part OT ecidt..—so0edt the end of my grade school education I 
attended Joliet Township High School in the year of 1916; and 
after coming to the high school, I became very much interested 
in band work in the high school band because Mr. A. R. 
McAllister was then director. He was also 
born in Elwood. I was interested in the band and asked him 

if I could play some instrument which he said he would be glad 
to have me in the band, and from then on I stayed with the 

band for four years and graduated from the high school in 

1920. However, during high school days on Saturdays and after 
school, I worked for the West Music Company which was again a 
part of the high school band in one sense. And leeks 

haye received more good, more--I just don't know how to explain 
jit--more--just good deeds and good thoughts from Mr. McAllister. 


He was to me a genius in eyery sense of the word. 
SHANKLAND: Yes, I remember him. 


BLATT: A strict man as far as discipline was concerned, and 
his discipline carried out throughout the band and throughout 
the high school and throughout every one of the boys' lives 


that he was in contact with. 


SHANKLAND: So what did you really want to go into if it wasn't 


hardware? 
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BLATT: Well, I figured I would go into retail trade; and I 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with the Leath 
Furniture Company in Joliet, which is still in Joliet, and 
from then on I worked for the Leath Company for a period of 
six years. Then Mr. Fitzgerald and the rest of us boys in 
the Leath organization decided to go into business for ourselves. 
SO we dissolved from that company and started our own company 


on 1928", 


SHANKLAND: Who helped you--- who helped guide you along in 


tris: Wass TtenYrs itzgerald? 


BLATT: Mr. Fitzgerald was the manager of the Leath Company 


at that time and who we as youngsters worked for. He was a 
very marvelous retail businessman. He was a very honest 
individual, and his teachings are still being used in our 


business today. 


SHANKLAND: I understand it to be--- that many people lived 


in Elwood and worked outside in larger towns. Is this true? 


Pavel, ecuitemamveweofetnenm did, yes, In the residence 

of Elwood there were lawyers and there were different tradesmen. 
There were carpenters and there were plumbers and they would 
probably come into Joiiet and work out of Joliet, and out of 


Wilmington, out of Manhattan. 


SHANKLAND: What was the main occupation of workers in Elwood 


during this time? Was it carpentry and that type of thing? 


BLATT: It‘was retail trade and carpentry work, yes. 


SHANKLAND: How about the grocery stores, and the post office 


and that? Were there a lot of people involved in that? 


BLATT: No, there wasn't. Just the people that lived in 
Elwood, there was nothing, no fanfare, as it was a very quiet 


Tittle town. 


SHANKLAND: I understand farming, as you mentioned earlier, 
was the big highlight in Elwood. And could you tell me a 


little bit why it was? 


BLATT; Strictly because it was an ideal farming community. 
iiemoround Sinus tonem.ect farming, soil, ,jt's, black soil 
and very productive. And the grain, of course, was the corn, 
oats, and wheat. And it was taken to the elevators in Elwood 


and then sent in to Chicago. 

SHANKLAND: This is why so many people farmed? 
Der aics. bat, Ss. why it sa farming. area. 
SHANKLAND: 0O.K., how did people leave the farms? 


BLATT: Principally because the government, in 1941, I believe, 
came down and purchased thousands of acres of real fine farm 
land, the finest farm land in the State of Illinois, and they 
bought all the farms and the buildings. They tore down the 


buildings, and they turned it into an arsenal for the Army. 


SHANKLAND: How did they leave the farm, like when retirement 


or something came up? How was it given to somebody else? 
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BLATT: Well, it was generally handed down from family to 
family. It was never sold. It was just handed down; but 
when the government came along, nothing mattered. They just 
came in and said we want this land, and they bought it from 
the farmers and the price at that time, I think, was probably 
around 7- or $800 an acre. Today that farm land is valued at 


probably from 15- to $5000 an acre. 


SHANKLAND: That's a drastic change. Did your father do any 


farming whatsoever? 


eentl, No; He Was=not a farmer in any sense. 


SHANKLAND; Has your family ever acquired some land in Elwood? 
Has there ever been any land that's been a part of your 


family? 


BLAT]; JI now have 115 acres of farm land on the Manhattan 


blacktop. 


SHANKLAND; I see. I've read that the yillage of Elwood 
contains and still does contain some of the best farms in 
Will County., Can you give me some examples of some people who 


you might know who have some of the better farm land. 


BLATT; Yes. The Coldwater family. Now LaVerne is the son 


of the owner of that land and has now been willed that farm, 
and his property consisted of approximately 8--900 acres of 
the finest farm land in that area. And there are other farms 


east of Elwood that have never been any part of the Arsenal, 
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so that remains in the families as before. 


SHANKLAND: For what reasons did farmers naturally journey 
to larger cities, such as Wilmington and Joliet and I guess 
even some, I've read it have gone as far as Chicago? I 


didn't understand why they'd do this? 


BLATT; Because there were no stores and they thought they 


could get better prices if they traveled to a larger city, 


which is true today. 


SHANKLAND: How did this effect the business of Elwood? 


Store-wise? 


BLATT: Well, as far--as it was never a thriving retail business 
because it was limited in the amount of business that could 


be done. So it did not make a big dent in commercial trade. 


SHANKLAND: In regards to work, what type of jobs were carried 


on by the women? 
BLATT; They were housewiyes. 
SHANKLAND: Housewives? 


BLATT: Yes. There was very little other work than taking care 


of the homes. They also planted gardens, raised chickens and 


were practically self-supporting. 


SHANKLAND: Did any of them work jobs of men such as farming, 


did any of them do any type of farming? 
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SHANKLAND; Now I would like to talk a little bit about 
education during the 1900's. First of all was school a 


neccesity in the early 1900's? 


Peis Venyotucteso. “AS Tl recat! the school, there were 

Pec essrOoms inthe Elwood school running from oné to five, 

I believe, and from six to eight. Now how they were divided 
[I've forgotten, and there were two teachers. First, second, 


third, and fourth grade were in one room, as I recall; and 


One teacher taught all grades. And one teacher taught fifth, 


sixth and seventh and eighth grades in the other room. And 
it made no difference if she was teaching second grade, the 
first graders would have their work and the third and fourth 


Oyasersiwould pay nosattention to’the teacher?» That is the 


way it was done. 
SHANKLAND: How many attended school would you say? 


BLATT: I would say in my time it was probably 20 or 25 in 


each room. 


SHANKLAND: I see. Could you tell me a little bit about what 
the school was like. You know how the teaching was and how 


classroom reactions with the teacher were? 


Perieeewell, 2b Was different than what it is today. The 
teacher had the ruling hand. There was no fooling around. 


If you needed a strap, you got the strap, in which I wish 
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they would do today. I wish they would strap a few of these 
boys and girls and teach them how to behave themselves, but 
they just don't do it. They're afraid to---they'll sue the 
teacher, which to me is wrong. And another things, I know 

Liise, OGeantact,. they ought toygo,back: to reading, writing 

and arithmetic cause we have youngsters coming in the store 
Dio mare 10O0KINGm1Or NOSiItions ahd 1t°s pitiful, they can't 


emererte Ovecvelien et alone add a column of figures. 
SHANKLAND: Yeah, it's sad. 

CUM end at Seausad Situation. 

SHANKLAND: What school did you attend? 

BLATT: Elwood School, and Joliet Township High School. 
SHANKLAND: nies: eet an do you remember most? 


BLATT: The teachers --- I had Miss Fannie Bruce, I'll never 


forget. She was one of the finest individuals that God ever 


SHANKLAND: Yeah, I was. 


BLATT: Just a marvyoulous person and I also had another very 
fine teacher by the name of L. W. Shoemaker. Avid = la aw. 
Shoemaker had a strap in his desk, and if anything was out 
Sieineeinadhy 017 8tne@ boys Or, any of ithe ginks, it made no 
difference, he took us right out into the little cloak room 


and said, “Now you have this coming." And you-- and not 
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only did he take care of you, but when you got home your 
Perver toon care O1eyou alsosy and if your father didn't, 
your mother did. I can still remember when my mother--- 
foriowOoucCwcnumcetting.a Jittle switch off of a cherry tree 
and trimming my hide, which I think was right. I deserved 


tH, 
SHANKLAND: Which is the complete opposite of today. 
' BEATT: And E‘m*®certain should not be. 


SHANKLAND: What were some of the most notable memories you 
had of Fannie Bruce? Like her book? I know you admired 
hep very much, What are somevof: the things you really 


admired her for? 


BLATT; She was just an honest individual, who would help 


yOu in any Way she possibly could. She was just a saint. 


SHANKLAND; About that book she wrote. What year did she 


write this? 


BURT. Let*s see, She wrote that in 1952 or ‘53; the 


centennial was 1954, and she I'm sure wrote it in ‘53. 


“SSHANKEAND;, “How did schooling play a role in the lives of 
the village people, especially the parents? How did they 


POOlectealt TOM their eyoungsters? 


ELI: They gaye the teacher sole--charge of that school. 
She had sole charge of the youngsters while they were under 


the hands of the teacher; and if they were wrong, the teacher 
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had the authority to do what she did to correct it. And 


I think it was a wonderful thing. 


SHANKLAND: Yes, I do, too, can you recall when a three- 


year school was established in the Village of Elwood? 
mois  NOveiscan't. That-- 1 had jeft Elwood in 1922. 
SHANKLAND: That's right when it came in, I think. 


Buen Any babeliewe the shigh isctool was inti*234 eo “b-was 
away from Elwood from 1923 to 1931, when I moved back to 


Elwood. 


SHANKLAND; Were you still continuing your education at 


this time? 


BLATT: No. I was through high school. I was through high 


sonoo! in 1920. 


SHANKLAND: Why was high school only three years’ long 
compared to where we have four now. Why was it considered 


Pee Urea. et 
BLATT: I-really couldn't answer that question. 


SHANKLAND: Well, I was reading, and I was just wondering 


why. 
BLATT: I really couldn't answer that question. 


SHANKLAND; O.K., do you know why in 1946 the high school of 


Elwood was closed out? 
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bUMie Ses ewelbecame a unit district to: the Joliet 


Township High School. 


SHANKLAND: Which was Joliet High? 


BLATT: Joliet High. And tt was a small township high school, 
Aah 


SHANKLAND; Would that be this building here? 


“BLATT; The main, yes, Central, today it's known as Central 


Campus, 


SHANKLAND: Where were eighth grade graduates sent to, to 
continue on their education since this high school was 


closed down? 


BLATT; Joliet Township Highs They were all sent to Joliet 
High, 


SHANKLAND; Finally, could you say that schooling was a worth- 


while achieyment for all people who attended it? 


~ BLATT: Vesmmce hina bel yeas asmust. 


SHANKLAND: It was a must. Did the fathers of these families 
want their sons and daughters to go to school, maybe to carry 


Onmetneim DUSINesSSmOMetrade ornesuch? 


BLATT; Not necessarily. I think they all wanted their 


children to have a better education than they had themselves. 
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about some of the change that took place in the 1900's. 
IT understand it to be that during the 1920's many changes did 
take place. And what changes can you witness taking place 


most specifically? 


BLATT: Well, there wasn't too many changes in the town of 
SIvo0geiie cco es Uhl 194001t went along just as a Jittile, 
small town, farming community, with the elevators, and yery 
quiet until 1941, I believe. The government came in and 
disrupted the entire area by purchasing all the land and 


turning it into an arsenal, known as the Joliet Arsenal today. 


SHANKLAND; But in the 1920's wasn't there certain equipment 


and things that you could notice changes in? 


BLATT: Well, of course, the automobile. That came in 
probably 19--oh,1I can remember 1908 there just being about 
two automobiles in the town of Elwood; and from 1910 on up 


Domo cOMiL Was aanewe industry. 


SHANKLAND; Did you notice changes in farm equipment and 


that? 


Pe ee uanCecmimraymmeouIpment. yes. That would, oh, 
say probably 19-- let's see I worked on the farm in 1917, 
and) 1918, ,and 1920 during schoo! vacations, and that was 
all done by horses and very few tractors. The tractors 
came in probably in 1924 up to the present time. The tele- 
PionemicmonOtnerathing.@atheré ateonestimer int Elwood, there 


were two different telephone companies; and that has also 
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22 
been dissolved into one, now as the Illinois Bell. 


SHANKLAND; Did you notice any changes in maybe small items 


like appliances for the home or anything else in particular? 


DUA tae wellea yes, we-- I would say the electric ‘toaster, 
the electric coffee pots, the electric frying pans, all those 
came in that --- around that period. There were electric 
trons. I know they came in, and, of course, they were very 


crude but they were still an improvement. 


SHANKEAND: A great depression took place in 1929. I heard 


that this depression didn't effect people in small towns 


such as Elwood. Do you believe this as being true? 


eee ee eel cect fected a great many of the farmers. 


Of course, the farmers owned part of their farms, and many 
of them ine MOmLoaGecmmeLOMDOYeO'T, and, Of course, when 
there's no money to be had, they borrowed from the insurance 
companies and I know there were foreclosures at that time 
from the insurance companies. They could not meet their 
DayWentomatGurles|alns Were resojd for very little of the 
Becumy Uc me lecnoweone faym for Sure, that was purchased 
by. an insurance company that was foreclosed by the insurance 
company and resold to another individual at $75 an acre. 

And I'm telling you it was really tough to get a dime in 


those days, 


STKE ANDs Yes. How did the depression effect people in 


ore 


general not~--- I] mean outside the farms? 
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BLATT: It was rough; it was rough for everyone. There was 
bread lines; there was no money; there was absolutely no 
money, and a great many of the people in my little town, 

they all had a cow, and they had chickens and they would 

take the chickens and the eggs, and they would trade them for 
groceries in the grocery store. The grocery store would sell 
them to people in Joliet. There was actually no money traded, 
Ciangeccenenicomiut Was JUST eggs 7Or Oatmeal, or eggs for 


Butter, - And that's the way it had to he, in order to exist. 
SHANKLAND: Did they grow a lot of their own food? 
PiigemeecpmetiicyecidsmeePPattcatly everyone had"a graden. 


SHANKLAND; What age group, would you say, was really hit 


the hardest by the depression? 


BLATT: I would say the age group would be from the thirties 


to the fifties because they had to feed the their familes. 
SHANKLAND: What was an average family size? 
BLATT: The average family was four to six children. 


SHANKLAND: That's good-sized. In 1932 the depression was 
considered to be at its worst peak. What real obvious 
changes or problems occurred in this three-year span, if 


Voumcenmrecat|l anvce. Or Was it gust the same? 


BUAT Ge elt was the same thing. It was just try to get 


enough food to feed the family. That's what it amounted to. 
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SHANKLAND: When did the depression begin to slack off, and 


finally come to an end? 
BLATT: I would say around 1935 and '36. 


SHANKLAND: How did the people seem to get back on their 


feet? How did they rebuild their lives? 


BLATT: Well, the value of the dollar was just changed, and 
they just had to do the best they could and work at whatever 
job they could get. They were glad to get any kind of a job 


in order to get some money to feed their families. 


SHANKLAND: I would Tike to talk a little bit now about 
industries and manufacturing. What were some of the 


industries and manufacturing companies of Elwood? 


BLATT: It was never a manufacturing place, never to this 


day---just strictly a farming community. 


SHANKLAND: None of--- you can't remember any like different 


plants that were around Elwood? 


BLATT: There were no plants. There were no plants. We 
didn't get any plants in that area until probably the last 


20 years. 


SHANKEAND: When these did come into effect, these plants? 


Who did they supply with their productive goods? What consumers? 


Pee hesonly plants that are in that area are Mobil “011 


Dlahtyethe Gas plant and the arsenal. The gas plant was 
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DU Detar iLthingthe ylast three years. It's stillrstrictty (a 
farming community and still owned by the United States 


government and rented to farmers on a bid basis per acre. 


SHANKLAND; I don't mean necessarily big plants, I mean like 


the tile and brick manufacturers, and you know, they weren't 


Comer uereswas a tile factory before my time south of 


Elwood, hut. 
Siameeateeeeeancawnen did the grain elevators come into. . ...? 


BLATT: They came in when Elwood was in its early days. 
They were first established in--- on around 1855 in that 
area. Actually, the elevators made Elwood. It was built 


around grain elevators. 


SHANKLAND; And what were these elevators? I don't know 


what they were. 


BEAT I f= Atmeleyator isasimplyoa storage placetfor corn, wheat, 


Cabcmmanamathner grains until sold. 


SHANKLAND: I see. These plants that did come in, where were 


they usually located? 


BLATT: They were to the west of Elwood probably 7 or 8 miles 
West, and 7 or 8 miles north. You see the government still 
owns a great many thousands of acres down here, so there's 


no chance for really development in Elwood. The only chance 
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that Elwood has to develop in is the farming area directly 
north of Elwood. One of the farms was sold to a Chicago 
realtor or a Chicago syndicate who hoped to subdivide and 
enlarge Elwood, but Elwood now has annexed a farm to the 
village and it depends whether the future years will hold 


aMytm@and: TOYe tt Of not; we don’t know. 


SHANKLAND; What was the munitions plant's main purpose? 


BLATT: They made shells and loaded shells for the United 


states Army. 


SHANKLAND; It's always been that way. 


WEEMigg yp It Ss aiways been that way since 1941. 
~ SHANKLAND ; That's when it opened. 


Seimei ceNienmuteopened = And it closed after the war. 


Then it reopened for the other wars that have come and gone. 
I*ye seen the plant grow up in weeds three times. And it 
always comes back at a time of war and then they go back to 


production. 
SHANKLAND: Can you recall how it operated? 


BE SeENO.Ghl WaS never.aspart ofythe arsenal in any sense. 


I don't know the operations of it. 
SHANKLAND: O.K., and where was this located? 


BLATT: East and west of Elwood. The loading plant was on 
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the east side of U. S.-- at that time it was U. S. 66A, it 


was on the west side for the manufacture. 


SHANKLAND; I see. Could you describe a little bit about 


that Kankakee Ordinance works to me? 


BLATT; That's the Kankakee Ordinance that I was speaking of 


that is the Kankakee Ordinance and the Joliet Arsenal. 
SHANKLAND: That's the same name. 


BLAV ES same thing. 


SHANKLAND; Right along the same. . . Oh, I see. Do you 
remember when the first box of TNT was produced in this 


arsenal? 


BLATT; No. It would be in 19-- I would say 40, '40, around 


'4). 


SHANKLAND: So these two plants work together they just have 


different names for it. 


BLATT: Different names, one was the Kankakee Ordinance 
Works. This was where they loaded the shells. And the other 


ordinance was where they manufactured it. 


SHANKLAND: Oh, I see. So they really, the two plants 
really didn't have anything in common? They were two 


complete different operations, right? 


BLATT: Oh, they were associated one with the other; you 
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28 
can't have one without the other. 


SHANKLAND; Oh, I know, but I mean each one has it's own 


Separate purpose. 
BEATIZ Oh, yes, it's own area. 


SHANKLAND: . 0.K., I see. Now I would like to talk a little 
bit on some of the historical thoughts. What significance 


did Jackson Creek play in the 1920's, if you can remember? 


BLATT; Well, the Jackson Creek was the playground for the 
Children. in hae ered ml iatewas Our -SKating pond; that was 
our swimming hole; that was our fishing area. Today that's 
a thing of the past; the river, or the creek is unproductive 
of fish; it's polluted, which I'm sorry it hear. There's 
pollution in so many streams in this country. The swimming 
hole, of course, has disappeared. Youngsters today don't 


haye the fun that we had. 


SHANKLAND: Yeah, I kind of would like--- I would like to 
Soowtack anaiiast tiryeatonhyvesthen., Lithink it would be 


kind of interesting. 


ew eemeveliemitewould beéva --— it’s a fine thing when 
youngsters didn t have a lot of things to play. They'd 

have a couple games or they'd have roller skates or a bicycle, 
that's about all. You made your own fun. And if you wanted 
to go swimming, you'd just get the gang together and "Let's 


go swimming." You'd go down to the swimming hole and have a 


ww See 
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good time. You'd go ice skating in the wintertime and 
butld a fire along the bank and play shinny and really 


enjoy yourself;today you can't do that. 


SHANKLAND; No, you had to be quite inventive, I can imagine. 


a 


BLATT: You really had to make your own fun. 
SHANKLAND; What importance do you remember of Moldt's Grove? 


Bini ewoldt®s; Grove wasy a picniciareasnorth of Elwood, 
approximately a mile and half north of Elwood along the 
Jackson Creek area. It was a place where they had fairs, 
the Jackson Township Fair; and a fair in those days was a 
competitive thing where the ladies would --- well, they'd 
Canmaremernind, OF TrU1LS. cherries, and all the vegtables and 
everything from the garden and they would take them and 
display them at the fairs. The farmer they would have horses; 
Pie eevemtie pigs and they d have chickens, all different 
types O07 animals, and they would then vie for ribbons. 
There was no amount of money concerned it was more for the 


honor of a blue ribbon that would be the first prize. And 


that went on for a number of years. I would say Moldt's Grove 
probably disbanded, I would say in 19--- oh, I would say 
announces) Cemmel twas; probably the kast fair that’ I-can remember. 
And, of course, they had different towns, each one, each town 
surrounding Elwood had a baseball game. They would have a 
competitive baseball game. There were the Channahon Reds 


and the Elwood Grays, and the Manhattan Blues, I believe, was 
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tNesname Of it. I can't recall exactly but that was a great 
day. Today they don't have them, they're just a thing of 
the past. 


SHANKLAND: Yes. Do you recall how it got named Moldt's 


Grove? 


BLATT: The people that owned it--- the land, their name was 
Moldt, and it became Moldt's Grove. That today is developed 


into a subdivision, a very beautiful subdivision. 


SHANKLAND: It seems that all the parks have just turned 


into subdivisions filled with homes. 

BLATT: They're gone. 

SHANKLAND: Yeah. What, do you remember about Reed's Grove? 
BLATT; Reed's Grove was before my time. 


SHANKLAND; Do you remember anything about your parents 


te sing you about, it or anything? 


BLATT: No. The only things that I do remember is the brown 


church that was located at the corner of Manhattan Road and 
Chicago Street. That building has been torn down and there 
was also another building there, Jackson Grange Hall, and 


that has, of course, been torn down. 
SHANKLAND: Do you remember the Providence Ridge Church? 


BLATT: Yes. I remember that; that's about two miles, three 
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miles mest ot Elwood and approximatley two miles north, 

and the Providence Cemetery is still there. There are a 
number of cemeteries in Elwood. Jackson Township has the 
Brown Cemetery and then the Maple Hill Cemetery where my 
parents are buried and there was a cemetery situated in 
Cheeeeeenoledrea which 1S,still there, but no. one.can visit 


lite gite sa Closed, area. 


SHANKLAND: In what way, if any, were you connected with 


thismonurch? 


BLATT: I was a member of the Elwood Methodist Church, which 


iS now combined into a community church. There are two 
churches, the Presbyterian and the Methodist, and they combined 
it in the last five years or then years into a consolidated 


Cituivcn. 


SHANKLAND: What can you remember about its destruction when 


it was hit by the cyclone? 


BLATT: Well, the cyclone really hit the Manhattan area to 
a greater extent than it did the Elwood area. It did a great 


deal of damage to the farm buildings and to the livestock. 


SHANKLAND: Can you recall when the concrete highway was 
built from Chicago to St. Louis passing through Jackson 


Township in 1922? 


BLATT: 1922, single lane. They made a four-lane highway in 
1940, I believe. 
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SHANKLAND: Did you travel it very much? 


Core eNO recon taerece||! very much about that: I° know 


that when war was declared and the government purchased all 
the property down there, they immediately made a four-lane 


highway to the arsenal which was Chicago Street. 


SHANKLAND: Were many automobiles used at that time? Were 
there many, did a lot of people have trem or were they still 


Sireeeecnind around. *% .°. 7 
BLATT: In what time do you speak of? 
SHANKLAND: 1922. 


Disease. -YOS, ,Jhere was a lot of automobiles, a lot of 
automobiles in '22. I remember in 1910 there was probably 
about two or three automobiles in the whole Jackson Township 


/Laughter/. 


SHANKLAND: See you really had. . . How was transportation 


in those times carried on? 
BLATT: Horse-and-buggy. 
SHANKLAND; Horse-and-buggy. I can recall. 


BLATT; I Worked in a little grocery store in Elwood, and we 
Womedbrimgecgqgs..into Joliet in 12-dozen cases. They were 
cases that held 12 dozen eggs, and we'd bring them into the 
market in Joliet and sell them and then have to drive back. 


It was a full day's journey to Elwood and back to sell our eggs. 
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SHANKLAND: I can recall my mom was telling me (she's from 
Quincey, Illinois) she grew up on a farm. Right now my 
uncles and relatives own a horse farm, and I used to go 
there when, well, I still do now and then. They still have 
a few old buggies around and she used to tell me about the 
same thing. I would like to go back and live during that 


time just 
Peeve! |, 12 5 great to reminisce.” It’s great 'to reminisce. 


SHANKLAND: This highway, what did it do for transportation, 


Wormers, etc.:. ? 


BLATT; Well, really it was for the people who worked at 
the arsenal. It did give a direct route from Chicago to 


Steeeeous. Of course, it was one 6f the first good roads 


crossing the state or going the length of the state. 


SHANKLAND: And what year was it made into a four-lane 


highway? 
Bier ee 5 would say in ‘41, ‘42. 


SHANKLAND: In kind of wrapping this up now, Mr. Blatt, do 
you think that Elwood has become a very prosperous city of 


Will County? 


BLATT: Elwood will never become a real prosperous city, 
that's not the intention of Elwood. Because Elwood is 


strictly a farming community, surrounded by the Army land 
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34 
which prohibits Elwood from developing. 


Seraose ss See. Mr. Blatt, going through all the past 
history of Elwood, how did you link together with Fitzgerald's 


Furniture Company here in Joliet? 
BLATT: Well, through my high school years. 


SHANKLAND: How did you get linked together with Fitzgerald's 


because you mentioned earlier that you wanted to be-in trade. 


BLATT: I went to work for the Leath Furniture Company and 

Mr. Fitzgerald was manager of the Leath Furniture Company. 

And when Mr. Leath died, Mr. Fitzgerald and the rest of the 
boys that were working for him decided to go into business 

for ourselves. That was the start of the Fitzgerald Furniture 


in 1928. 


SHANKLAND: I see. And this building was originally a rail- 


road house? 


BLATT: This building was a railroad freight house owned by 
tiememm. & —. It Was a freight house and then the E. J. & 
Pemoudgnt it, and we bought it from the E. J. & E. 


SHANKLAND: I See. 


BLATT: In 1941 we purchased this and moved from our store 


on Cass Street down to this location. 


SHANKLAND; 0O.K. I want to thank you yery much for all your 


cooperation. 
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BLATT: I'm very happy to do this and I hope it does some 


good for you. 
SHANKLAND: O.K., thanks again. 


BLATT: Thank you. 
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appliances, 22 

arsenal, 13-14,21,24,26,31-33 
Army, 33 

automobile, 21,32 


band work, 11 
barn-raising, 6 

Barrett's Hardware Company, 9-10 
baseball games,: 29 
bicycles, 28 

blacksmith shop, 10 

Blatt, Anna Hempill, 5 
Blatt Brothers Hardware, 8 
Biattener! Ne Blatt, 5 
bread lines, 23 

brick company, 25 
brotners, 5 

Brown Cemetery, 31 

Brown Church, 30 

Bruce, Ms. Fannie, 17-18 
buggies, 7-9,33 

buggy whips, 8 


candy shop, 8 
carpenter, 6 
carpentry, 12-13 
Cass Street, 34 


Channahon Reds. baseball team, 29 


fracoco, 05; 10,15,26,31,33 
Chicago Street, 30,32 
errcKens, 15, 23, 29 
Cincinnati, 6 

Coldwater Family, farmers, 14 
Coldwater, LaVerne, 14 
cow(s), 23 

customers, 9 

cyclone, 31 


Denmark, 5 
depression, 22-24 
dirt roads, 8 


Pausces. Railroad, 34 

education, 16,20 
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electrical small appliances, 22 

elevators, 21, 25 

Elwood, 5-6,8-9,11-14,21-22, 
24-26, 29,31-34 

Elwood Elementary School, 5,16 


Elwood Grays, baseball team, 29 
Elwood High School, 19,20 
Elwood Methodist Church, 31 
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family, 14 

farm equipment, 7-10, 21 
fishing area, 28 

Fitzgerald Furniture, 34 
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fly swatter, horse hair, 10 
foreclosures, 22 


gardens, 15 

gas plant, 24 
government, 13, 21,25,32 
grocery store, 8,13 


hardware store, 7-9 
hardware supplies, 7 
harness, 8 

Hempill, Nile, 5 
Hibbert-Spencer-Barrett, 10 
highway, concrete, 3] 

horse and buggy, 32 

horses, 10,21,29,33 


ice skating, 29 

Illinois Bell Telephone, 22 
ERhinods seo Lace 07.0 13 
industries, 24 

isinglass, 7 


Jackson Creet, 28 

Jackson Grange Hall, 30 

Jackson Township, 5, 31-32 
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Kankakee Ordinance works, 27 
Kirk, Dennis, wheelwright, 10 


Leath Furniture Company, 12, 34 
Leath, Mr., 34 


Manhattan, 12, 31 
Manhattan Blues, baseball 
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Manhattan Road, 14, 30 
manufacturing, 24 
Maple Hill Cemetery, 31 
McAllister, A. R., 11 
Methodist Church, 31 
Mobil 071, 24 

Moldt's Grove, 29-30 
munitions plant, 26 


parents, 5-7,14,18,20,30-31,33 
Pennsylvania Dutch, 5 
picnic area, 29 
orgs, 29 
_ plows, 9 

pool hall, 8 
HOst oOTfice,-8, 13 
Presbyterian Church, 31 
Providence Ridge Cemetery, 31 
Providence Ridge Church, 30 


Oiracy, IL, 33 
railroad freight house, 34 


Reed's Grove, 30 
reservior, on stove, 7 


retail trade business, 12-13, 15 


ribbons, blue, 29 
Richmond, VA, 5 
roller skates, 28 
rookery, 8 

Route 66-A, 27 


tity) 
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saloons, & 

school, 11,16,173; two-room, 16; 
three-year high school, 19 

Shells, 26-27 

Shinny, 29 

Shoemaker, L. W., 17 

Skating pond, 28 

Stoves, cooking, 7; hard coal 
heating, 7 

swimming hole, 28 
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tavern, 8 
teacher(s), 16-18 
telephone, 21 
tinware, 7 
tractors. 2 | 
transportation, 33 


wagons, 7,9 

wagon wheels, 10 
wheelwright, 10 

West Music Company, 1] 
Will County, 14, 33 
Wilmington, 12, 15 
World War II, 26, 32 
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